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How Gold’s The King of Egypt ? 


By ELeANor FARJEON. 


ROM his window Johnny could see the moon 
on the wheatfield. The finest wheat for miles 
around, and the best moon of September. 
To-night she was at her full, but it was not 
late yet, and she hung rather low on the 

sky in a golden haze, like a lady behind a veil. Later 
on, when she was higher up the sky and the sun was 
lower behind the earth, she would be clear-cut like a round 
window in heaven. ; 


Mr. Green had begun to cut that field to-day. From 
dawn to dusk the knives had filled the air with their 
whirring, and the horses had gone round and round 
the vast borders, leaving with each round a lessening 
square of standing corn and a broader margin of stubble. 
All day men had been busy moving and calling, bending 
and stooking, except for an hour at noon when they 
lay about drinking cold tea and eating bacon sandwiches. 
In the evening some of their wives came with jugs of 
cider and stayed to help with the stooking of the corn, 
for it was golden weather, every minute must be used 
to the full. The minutes were as precious as the links 
of Johnny’s daddy’s gold watch-chain, daddy so far 
away in Egypt eet gold treasures in the tombs 
of the Kings. Every week or two Johnny got a letter, 
and his daddy told him wonderful things he told again 
to his friends on the farm, and some of the things were 
in the newspapers afterwards. So Johnny was proud 
of his letters and eager for them, and ran as soon as he 
could to show them to Dick Johnson, the ploughman, 
or Simeon Wood, the cowman. He had one now, he 
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fingered it in his pocket as he looked out of the window, 
the most precious and wonderful letter of all, but it had 
come by the last post, and Johnny had found it on his 
pillow when he went up to bed. Mrs. Green had put 
it there while he was still in the fields with the men, seeing 
Topsy go round for the last time. Mrs. Green had known 
Johnny since before he was born, she said, and daddy knew 
he was safe in her hands during the holidays. Johnny 
liked being with her. She let him do what he wanted, 
and didn’t fuss when he came in late on evenings like 
this, when the men also turned in late. 


“Been working overtime?” she said, handing 
him his glass of milk and biscuits. “‘ Take ’em up to bed 
with you.” As he went she said, “ You'll find a surprise 
en your pillow.” 


Then he ran, and it was the letter, with the wonderful 
thing inside it. When he had read it he went to the window, 
to see if any of the men were left in the field; he was 
burning to show it to somebody, but they had all gone, 


and the moon was rising on the square of standing corn, 
and the rows of sheaves, and the swathes that had not yet 
been stooked. It was the sort of moon you could read a 
letter by. A rabbit running in it was no better off than 
by daylight. By its shine Johnny saw a man come into 
the field. He knew at once who it was by the limp and the 
shape. It could only be Abner O’Hara. 


Ab was more than seventy years old. His father was 
a man who had come out of Ireland long ago and peddled 
tapes and buttons on the road. He had called at the door 
of Ab’s mother, a native woman, though on her mother’s 
‘ side there was gippo blood in her, but her father preached 
in chapel. This woman had given the peddler a cup 
of tea, and told him to sit down and rest for an hour by 
the fire. He sat down and rested for a year. Ab’s mother 
married him in the chapel. After Ab was born the peddler 
went off with a gippo caravan that passed one day. His 
mother died when he was eight years old, but by then 
little Abner O’Hara was known as the best bird-boy in 
Kent. He scared birds better than any other boy in the 
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county. Crows and starlings didn’t dare come near his 
fields of bean and pea and corn, his cherry-orchards. 
Maybe it wasn’t all fear of him, some said. Maybe he had 
a way of making the birds know things. Remember his 
outlandish dad, and his Ippo mammy? Remember his 
grandfather, who preached in chapel like a prophet in 
Exodus? Ab in his teens was found to have second 
sight. 


He was no simpleton, no village fool. Only his 
parents’ mixture made him different. He was short in 
stature, and his legs were not quite even, but his chest 
was broad and deep, and his big voice came up out of it 
like an echo in a cavern, calling away the birds. He spent 
most of his life shouting at the birds, ringing his bell, 
and turning his rattle. 


“ Away, birds, away ! (shouted young Ab) 
You eat too much ! 
You drink too much ! 
You carry too much away ! ” 
Away went the crows, flapping their wings for shame. 
Or swinging his wooden clapper— 
“ Back, birds, back ! (shouted old Ab) 
You’re on the wrong track ! 
Back to Headcorn ! ” 


And back flew the starlings to where they came 
from, as obedient as a well-trained dog. That had been 
Abner O’Hara’s life. People said he was better than a 
score of scarecrows. He lived in a little hut on the edge 
of things, and was at many a farmer’s service, but stayed 
his own master. As well as being a great shouter he 
was best at all sorts of other arts. Nothing to do with 
machinery, ever, he hated it; but he could hedge and 
ditch, sow broadcast, thatch, and handle hay and corn 
better than any man round. He had fits of idleness and 
wouldn’t always use his fingers, but he would always 
come into the fields to shout at the birds. Some fields 
he cared for more than others. Best of all he cared for 
Mrs. Green’s great field which had once been in his 
family, and there he’d often come and shout for love. 
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This was the man Johnny now saw standing among 
the golden sheaves. When he had looked round a bit 
Ab stooped and began to stook by himself under the 
moon. Johnny had known Ab on and off for ever. 
Clutching his letter he slid out of his window down the 
rainwater pipe to the pent roof of the toolshed, and from 
the roof to the kitchen garden wall. A twenty-foot run, 
a six-foot jump, a scramble down the ditch through a 
hole in the hedge, and there was Johnny under the moon 
with Abner O’Hara. 

Ab, seeing him scuttling like a little rabbit, sat down 
in the stubble by the last stook and waited for him. Johnny 
dropped panting beside him. They did not speak to 
each other for a few minutes. Abner picked up an ear of 
corn and shelled it into his big horny palm. Then he 
said, “So ye’ve had a letter from the Professor, hev 

er” 

Johnny nodded. He wasn’t a bit surprised. Hadn’t 
Abner O’Hara second sight? Abner put a grain into 
his mouth and chewed it slowly. 

“Something oncommon in the letter,” he said. 

Johnny nodded again. He was still fetching his 
breath, watching Abner strip the head of wheat. An 
idea came into his own head like a seed. He could speak 
now without gasping. 

“ce Ab.”’ 

“* What ?” 

“How many grains of corn are there in an ear?” 

“Various,” said Ab. “ Might be more ’n twenty. 

Might be less.” He wasn’t good at counting. Johnny was, 
rather. 
“If there was twenty corns in every ear and if you 
planted them and every single one had an ear next year, 
and if you did it another year, that would be four hundred 
ears of cotn out of one ear!” 

“ If you say,” said Abner. He put another grain in his 
mouth. 

After a little pause Johnny said, “ And if you planted 
them, next year there’d be eight thousand ears of corn!” 

“If you say,” said Abner. 
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“And the year after that,” pursued Johnny 
excitedly, “there’d be a hundred and, oh more than a 
hundred thousand ears of corn! ” 

“‘ The world shall be multiplied thereof,” said Abner. 

“How many ears of corn are there in this field, 
Ab?” 

“ A million,” said Ab. “ More, maybe. Maybe less.” 

“So if we began with only one corn, Ab, we'd have 
a field as big as this in five years.” 

“What was in the Professor’s letter?” asked Ab. 

“A corn,” said Johnny. “Look.” 

He opened the envelope from Egypt with extreme 
care, unfolded his father’s letters, and disclosed a double 
disc of cellophane, the edges glued together very neatly. 
Inside them, as plain as if it lay in a saucer of water, was 
one grain of ancient corn. Johnny laid it on Abner’s 
open palm, and the moon, a mighty red-gold grain, shone 
down on it. 

Johnny said, “ That came out of the Tomb of the 
King of Egypt. My daddy says they found a lot of them, 
buried with him. They did it so he wouldn’t starve before 
_ he got to heaven. But he hadn’t eaten any, so perhaps 
he starved.” 

Staring into his palm Abner said, “ Maybe that King 
was not to get into heaven.” 

“Well, anyhow,” said Johnny, “they’ve got the 
corn, and what do you think? They are going to plant 
some and see. So am I, in a pot. My daddy says I must 


keep mine very secret, or they'l hang him on the high 
gallows tree.’ 

“ Ay,” said Ab O’Hara, “keeping your planting 
secret.” Still staring in his palm, he began to speak. 


‘When I was a boy in Egypt I sowed my father’s 
corn. When it was sown I used to watch the field until 
the green blades began to grow, and then, as the days 
went by, I saw them turn Fr om grass to grain, and the 
field from a green field to a gold one. The birds that ate 
too much and drank too much, I let no bird carry away 
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from our field. And every year, when the field was gold 
with corn, I thought my father had the richest treasure in 
Egypt. 
There was at that time a King in Egypt who had 
many names. The shortest of his names was Ra, so that 
is what I will call him. King Ra lived in the city in great 
splendour. My father’s field was well outside the city, 
and I had never seen the King, but men told tales of his 
palace, and his rich clothes, his crown and his jewels, and 
his coffers full of money. He ate off silver plates, and 
drank from cups of gold, and slept under curtains of 
purple silk fringed with pearls. I liked to listen when men 
talked of him, because he sounded like a fairy king ; but 
I could not believe he was a real man like my father, or 
that his gold mantle was as real as our cornfield. 

One day, when the sun was very hot, and my father’s 
field was tall, I lay in the shadow of the corn picking 
the grains from an ear, and eating them one by one. As I 
did so I heard a man’s laugh over my head, and I looked 
up and saw the tallest man I had ever beheld looking down 
on me. He had a great black beard in curls upon his 
breast, as black as crow’s feathers, and his eyes were as 
bright as a starling’s. His head-dress and his garments 
glittered in the sun, and I knew he was the King. A little 
way off I saw his guards on their horses, and one held the 
bridle of the King’s own horse, which he had left when he 
came to look at me. For a little while we only gazed at 
each other, he down, and I up. Then he laughed again, 
and said, “‘ You look contented, child.” 

“T am, King Ra,” said I. 

“You eat your corn as though it were a feast.” 

“Tt is, King Ra.” 

“How do you make that out ? ” 

I held up a grain. “In five years this would be a 
million ears of corn.” 

“Who are you, child ?” 

“* My father’s son,” I said. 

“And who is your father ? ” 

“The richest man in Egypt.” 

“How do you make that out, child ? ” 

“* He owns this field,” I said. 
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The king cast his starling’s eye over our field, and 
said, “I own Egypt.” 


I said, “ It is too much.” 

“How!” said the King. “Too much! It cannot 
be too much, and I am a richer man than your father.” 

At this I shook my head. 

“TI say Iam! What does your father wear?” 

“A shirt like mine.” I touched my cotton shirt. 

“ See what I wear!” The King swept his gold mantle 
round him, so that it stung my cheek. “ Now do you say 
that your father is richer than I am ? ” 

“* He has more gold than that,” I said. “ He has this 
field.” 

The King looked dark and angry. “ How if I burn 
this field ? What will he have then ?” é 

“ The corn again, next year.” 

“ The King of Egypt is greater than Egypt’s corn ! ” 
cried King Ra. “The King is more golden than the 
com! The King will outlast the corn!” 

This did not sound true to me, and I shook my head 
again. Then a storm seemed to break in King Ra’s eyes. 
He turned to his guards, and cried hatshly, “ Burn this 
field!” 

And they set fire to the four corners of the field, and as 
it burned the King said, “ Behold your father’s gold, 
child. It has never been so bright before, and will never 
be bright again.” 

Not till the gold field was black did King Ra go away ; 
and as he went he cried, “Which is more golden now, the 
com or the King? Ra ‘will live longer than your father’s 
corm.” 

He mounted his horse, and I saw him go, his gold 
mantle blazing in the sun. My father crept out of his 
hut, and whispered, “ We are ruined people. Why did 
King Ra burn our field ?” 

I could not tell him, for I did not know. I went to the 
little garden behind the hut, and wept. When I opened 
my hand to wipe the tears away I saw the half-empty ear 
of ripe grain stuck to my palm. It was the very last of our 
treasure, half an ear of corn, all that remained of a million 
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golden ears; and lest the King should want to take it, 
too, I stuck my finger in the earth, making holes, and into 
the bottom of each hole I dropped a grain. Next year, 
when the corn ripened in Egypt, ten tall ears stood in my 
garden among the flowers and gourds. 


That summer the King died, and was to be buried with 
great pomp. It was the custom for Kings of Egypt to lie in 
a sealed chamber, filled with jewels, rich robes, and golden 
furniture of all sorts. Among other things he must have 
corn, lest he should starve before he arrived in heaven. 
A man came out of the city to fetch the corn, and he passed 
our hut, going and coming. The day was hot, and on his 
way back my mother told him to come in and rest an 
hour, and while he rested he told us that the sheaf of corn 
he carried would be buried with the King. Soon he fell 
asleep from heat and fatigue, and while he slept his words 
rang in my head. I seemed to see King Ra again, standing 
above me, shouting, “ The King of Egypt is more golden 
than the corn! The King of Egypt will outlast the corn | ” 
And I ran quickly to my garden, and cut down my ten eats, 


and thrust the golden blades among the corn the sleeping 
man had gathered for the King. When he awoke he took 
up the sheaf and went on his way to the city. And when 
King Ra was buried in his glory they buried my corn with 
him.’ 


“Is that the end of the story, Ab?” asked Johnny. 


“Here be the end of the story,” said Ab O’Hara, 
“here in my hand.” He put the grain from Egypt back 
into Johnny’s, saying, “‘ Now it be in your hand. Plant it 
.and cherish it, for when kings and their treasure are dust 
its seed shall multiply and Ail’ a field with gold.” 


He pointed to the square of standing wheat, and 
suddenly he got to his feet and shouted, “How gold’s the 
King of Egypt ?” 
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Producing Plays in the Open Air 


By ROSALIND VALLANCE. 


HE war, the weather and the black-out com- 
bined to make the season from which we 
have just emerged the very epitome of winter, 
and surely since the days of medieval dark- 
ness when men went to bed at sundown 

the salute to spring has never been so heartfelt as this 
year’s. 

Life cannot be kept too long under hatches, and 
because the war and all that it means is still with us we 
shall do wisely to respond as fully as we may to the healing 
influences of summert-time, and to provide our children 
with seasonable alternatives to that preoccupation with 
the aeroplanes and battleships which not unnaturally 
have become so prominent an interest with them, a feature 
of their lives. Sports have their own function, but something 
of wider implication is needed in addition, something 
which shall minister not only to the physical and social 
but also to the imaginative and emotional need. 

There is one occupation, and perhaps the only one 
free to all classes, which goes a long way to fulfilling all 
these requirements, that is, dramatic work; and why 
should not a great deal be done in the open air this summer 
if the season is at all propitious? Many schools and 
dramatic societies have been reft from their moorings 
and now have no theatre left to them but “the round 
earth whereon we play.” If they can envisage this state 
of affairs as an opportunity rather than a deprivation 
we may see a revival of pastoral drama as remarkable and as 
welcome as that of the folk-dance. 

In open-air work there are, of course, countless snags 
and sources of annoyance, the most obvious being our 
unreliable weather. If possible, some alternative accom- 
modation, or better still, alternative date should be arranged. 
In the case of pageants and plays with very large casts, or 
those which depend for some essential feature upon an open- 
air setting, indoor performance may be impossible. 
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Then there is the question of the site. If you have 
been evacuated to a village you will probably have dis- 
covered by now that most of the open spaces in the 
vicinity are ungetatable or strictly private. That lawny 
dell with the stagey oaks at the back and the sloping bank 
opposite on which the audience could so comfortably 
recline, can be reached only by way of Farmer X’s barley 
field; that secluded garden with the high wall, a place of 
perfect acoustics, belongs to the unapproachable Miss Y ; 
the Squire will lend his lawn, provided that the audience 
is content to sit in the shrubbery, or on the other lawn 
round the corner where nothing can be seen of the players ; 
the school playground is available, but it is hideously 
ugly and right on the main road—and so on. 


But if you are enthusiastic, tactful and importunate, 
or merely lucky, you find your theatre and now comes the 
question of rehearsals. Ideally, these should all take place 
on the scene of the final performance, but more often than 
not this is impossible. But in any case rehearsals should 
be conducted in the open air, and the players should 
know how large (or how small) their playing space is to 
be and practise in a corresponding area. If rehearsals 
are held indoors only the show is almost certain to be a 
failure because the actors will not realize how difficult 
it is to make their voices carry in the open-air. A much 
greater firmness of articulation (but not shouting) is 
necessary, pace and pause will have to be catefully studied, 
gesture must be broader, grouping and movement will be 
affected. 

The choice of play is very important, but it is 
impossible to make hard and fast rules as to which are 
and which are not suitable. The list below has been 
compiled, broadly speaking, on the following principles. 


The setting, though very important, is not the main 
consideration. Many plays set out of doors are quite 
unsuitable for actual production in the open because their 
general atmosphere cannot be satisfactorily conveyed 
without the use of artificial lighting ; for example, the 
King Arthur plays of L. du Garde Peach, which at first 
sight might appear to be “just the thing.” 
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Highly poetical, tense or emotional plays or those 
which depend upon delicately modulated speech and 
movement will lose their essential quality unless the 
theatre is so well lit and secure from interruption that 
it can produce these effects. One remembers evening 
performances of “Comus” and “The Tempest” in 
Regent’s Park, where the light of art quite eclipsed that of 
nature and made the moon look very silly indeed. But most 
out-of-door productions rely on the sun for light and have 
no guarantee of security from wind. In the list there 
are no plays by Yeats, Gordon Bottomley, Sheridan, who 
are excluded for different reasons. The first two would be 
ruined by any incongruous note, which cannot always be 
avoided out of doors. 

Obviously the eighteenth century comedy of manners 
is out of place in a field, though “ She Stoops to Conquer ” 
might be attempted. 

The fact that a play has an indoor scene does not 
necessarily bat it from consideration. Perhaps the action 
would be just as effective if it took place in the garden 
as the drawing-room; if the room is necessary, it may 
be suggested by screens (but they must not blow over) or 
light canvas background. Furniture must not be fussy 
and ornate or it will look ridiculous; plain wooden 
stools or even blocks of wood will harmonize with an 
open-air setting. 

I cannot guarantee that every play in the list will be 
successful in the open (not having tried them all out), but 
they all seem to be reasonably adaptable; there are 
hundreds more that should be equally so. 

Finally, if you are not satisfied with your theatre, 
why not set about making one in the Greek style ? 
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SOME PLAYS SUITABLE FOR PERFORMANCE 
IN THE OPEN AIR 


Many of these plays have been published in several 
editions. As a general rule, where a play is published in a 
cheap anthology this is the edition quoted, as being more 
to the advantage of the players than separate editions. 

It is possible that some of the prices given have 
been increased owing to war conditions. 

The figures after each title are the numbers of 
characters, male, female and children. In the case of 
many of the junior plays some or all of the parts can be 
taken by either sex. 


PLAYS IN ANTHOLOGIES. (The editor’s name is given first.) 
GROUP I.—FOR CHILDREN FROM 7 TO 10. 


Anonymous. Cameo Plays. Book 3 . ° Arnold 
E. Bryton, Brer Rabbit; R. VALLANCE, The Scarecrow, 4.1.supers. 


BENNETT, R. Play Time . . University of London Press 
F. Coxuins, The Rabbit who wanted red wings, 4.2. 


Cousins, M. Invitation to the Play, Part2 . ° Nelson 
E. Farjeon, Persephone, 1.2.chorus ; Boy Hy/es, 3.chorus. 


—— Invitation to the Play, Part 3 : . ‘ Nelson 
H. CHesTERMAN, On the awn, 0.0.11. 


CROSSLAND, J. Junior Plays . : , . Collins 1/2 


V. Meruiey, Oranges and lemons, 5.6; C. & M. Morin, Pedlar’s pack, 
19 either sex; The Puppets, 21 either sex. 


Hamppen, J. The Drama Highway, Book 1 . , . Dent 1/- 
E. Farjeon, Proud princesses, 48 children, or less (many rhymes and stories 
to mime). 

—— Book 2 . ‘ , , . Dent 1/- 


Bad Sir Brian Botany (mime from A. A. Milne); Rél/loby Rill (mime from 
Sir H. Newbolt), 7 to 9 children, both have chorus or narrator ; E. FARJEON, 
Fly away, crow, 5 children, supers ; Gipsy, Gipsy, Raggetty Loon, 25 children. 
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Six Modern Plays . ‘ . i ‘ Nelson 1/6 
N. Mircuison, Elfin Hill, 7.4.supers; J. Drinkwater, Robin Hood and the 
pedlar, 7.1.supers; A. P. HerBert, Fat King Melon, 2.6.supers ; Robin Hood 

and Friar Tuck. 
RartcuiFF, N. Community Plays. Junior Book. , Nelson 1/6 


E. West, Fire, 3.3.supers; M. S. Forssey, A Spring pageant, 1.11.supers ; 
N. Rarciirr, The Grasshopper and the ants, 2.8.supers; Madgy, 10.1.supers ; 
E. Sapier, Shepherd’s cheese, 6.3; C. THompson & V. Watson, Neptune 
at sea, 9.20.supers. 


GROUP 2.—FOR BOYS AND GIRLS FROM II TO I4. 


Anonymous. Cameo Plays, BookI . : ‘ Arnold od. 
H. Sacu, The Wandering scholar, 2.1.crowd (sce also Seven Shrovetide plays. 
Deane, 1/-.) 

Bayuiss, A. E. M. Junior One Act Plays of To-day, ist series. 

Harrap 2/6 

K. C. Greene, The Princess on the road. 


ood 3rd series ° , ° . . Harrap 
H. Wiiitams, The Reluctant dragon, 4.1. 


Bourne, J. Eight New Plays for Boys and Girls . Davies 
F, SLaDEN-SmitH, The Wonderful tourist, 1.1.8. 


Compton, J. The Curtain Rises. : ‘ . Methuen 


F. CuHEstTerTON, Piers Plowman’s pilgrimage, 11.4.3.supers. 
> pilgrimag 4-3.supe 


HamMppDEN, J. Ballads and Ballad-Plays : ‘ Nelson 
Any of the plays in this volume are suitable. 
—— The Drama Highway, Book 4 . ‘ ° - Dent 


F. Cotiis, The Hungry tiger, 2.2.5 ; R. Gow, All on a summer's day, 
g.o.supers ; P. Witpe, Kings in Nomania, 20 children.supers. 


—— Eight Modern Plays . 


A. A. Mitne, The Princess and the woodcutter, 5.2.supers ; A. Noyes, Robin 
Hood, 1.3.supers. 


Marriott, J. W. One Act Plays of To-Day. 3rd series. Harrap 3/6 
H. BriGHouse, How the weather is made, 4.13; Lorp Dunsany, The Golden 
doom, 12.1. 

a 4th series ‘ : : : . Harrap 3/6 


H. BriGuouse, The Prince who was a piper, 15 or more of either sex ; 
M. Matteson, Paddly pools, 12 or more of either sex. 


Mason, J. E. Plays for Boys . ‘ , ° Collins 1/2 
R. Gow, The Golden west, 11.0.supers. 
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Moornouse, R. Plays for Middle Forms 


H. Hope, Piper's Pool, 4.0.6; J. Drinkwater, The Only Minis 4.2.supers ; 
C. Rossert1, Goblin Market, 1.2.goblins. 


RatcuiFF, N. Community Plays, Intermediate : Nelson 1/9 


D. Torneron, The Stolen Prince, 8.3.chorus; C. M. Wiiuiams, The Play of 
the weather, 20 either sex ; U. BRoADBENT, The Mistletoe, 16.9; E. C. OAKDEN 
AND M. Srurt, The Pied piper, 14.0.children ad Jib. 


SHarrp, A. M. Modern Plays in One Act . , . Dent 1/4 
L. Housman, Brother Wolf, 7.0; Lorp Dunsany, The Flight of the Queen, 6.2. 


GROUP 3.—FOR YOUNG PEOPLE FROM I5§ TO 18. 


Bourne, J. Eight New One Act Plays , ‘ Davies 3/6 
F. SLADEN-SMITH, An Assyrian afternoon, 3.2; J. BOURNE, Puck’s good deed 
for the day, 5.4. 

HamppeEN, J. The Drama Highway, Book 6 . . . Dent 1/6 


SHAKESPEARE, A Lamentable comedy, 12.8.supers; Admired Miranda, 2.4. 
supers. 


—— Nine Modern Plays . ‘ ‘ ° Nelson 1/6 
C. Bax, The Poetasters of Ispaban, 6.1. supers. 
—— Twenty One Act Plays ° ° ° ° . Dent 2/- 


J. O. Francts, Birds of a feather, 4.0; R. VALLANCE, Pandora’s box, 2.1.chorus 
(a mime with verse chorus). 


—— Everyman; The Interlude of Youth; The World and the 
Child ° ‘ ; Nelson od. 


(These are all anon Spree —_ _— with 17, 6, and 9 characters 
respectively, many of which can be taken by either sex.) 

Mason, J. E. Humorous Plays . ‘ ‘ ‘ Collins 1/2 
J. Hamppen (adapted from Dickens), Over the garden wall, 3.2. 


—— Plays for Girls . ‘ , , Collins 1/2 
L. Bryyon, Godstow Nunnery (poetic eit 


Parry, W.D. O/d Plays for Modern Players . Arnold 2/6 


J. Herwoop, The Play of the weather, 7.2.1; R. GREENE, The Fair maid of 
Freshingfield, 10.2. 


SmitH, E. Form-room Plays, 2nd series. Univ. London Press 1/6 
J. Mirton (adapted from), Comus, 5.3.dancers. 


TreBLeE, H. A. Modern Short Plays, 2nd series. Un. Lon. Press 1/6 
Lorp Dunsany, The Gods of the mountain, 10.0.supers. 
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PLAYS BY ONE AUTHOR. 
GROUP I.—FOR CHILDREN FROM 7 TO I0. 


Short Plays. 


Couns, F. Acting Games ° ‘ ° . Pearson 2/- 
Contains a variety of small plays with very helpful notes on production. 


FarjEON, E. Grannie Gray ; , ‘ . Dent 3/6 


Mother Hutch, 6 either sex ; Grannie Gray 5 down the well, 15.5. Singing games. 
Comic or fantastic masterpieces. ‘ 


FLEMING, E. Fourteen Verse Plays . . : Nelson 1/- 
Very short, compact little plays. The Flower Zoo, any small number; The 
Well, 6.1 ; The Four-Leafed Clover, 2.2.supers ; The Green Knowe, 2.1.chorus of 
fairies. 

Morin, M. Dream Lady . : . ; : Warne 7d. 


Very simple play with seven characters of either sex. 


Oaxpen, E. C., & Sturt M. Pattern Plays ; Nelson 1/- 


Adapted from Grimm. The Travelling musicians, 4.0.4.animals. 


POLKINGHORNE, R. K. & M.1. R. Now For a Play. Longmans 1/4 


Short plays of different countries which could be easily adapted for open- 
air performance. Good illustrations and notes. 


Swann, M. Wonderful World . : ‘ : Howe 1/8 
Nine outstanding plays for the very young. They are based on old legends. 


SmitH, E. Form Room Plays . . ’ ‘ . Dent 1/4 


Effective and well-written plays. The Cock and the fox, 0.1.fox.8 birds; The 
Parlement of foules, 3 either sex, 14 birds. 


TrEASE, G. The Dragon who was Different . : Muller 


Plays with a modern outlook. Fairyland Limited, 1.1.3 fairies, 1 goblin; 
The New bird, 10 birds. 


TURNBULL, L. When Animals Talked. . Longmans 


Twenty-one short, lively plays with animal characters. 


1/4 


Longer Plays. 

CuHaTer, L. The Water Babies . , . Allen & Unwin 
Adapted from Kingsley. 

MaritoweE, M. The Enchanted Pool (3 scenes). Blackwell 


Farcical. Nine characters, either sex. 
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MeTHLEY, V. Touch Wood (one hour) 


A very lively play, 4.4.8 spirits, 3 worms. 


TREASE, G. The Dragon who was Different (3 scenes). Muller 


10 children.supers. 


VALLANCE, R. Rosemary Ann (2 acts) ‘ . Nelson 
Modern London setting. Large mixed cast. 


GROUP 2.—FOR BOYS AND GIRLS FROM II TO 14. 
Short Plays. 


Gow, R. Five Robin Hood Plays . , . Nelson 
All on a summer's day, 9.0.supers ; The Affair at Kirklees, 5.0. 


Ho.troyrp, G. H. Hadrian’s Wall . . Elkin Matthiews 


A farce. 12.0.supers. 


Irwin, M. The Happy Man(1 act) . ° . Oxford 
Comedy based on the story of Hood’s poem, 11.6.supers. 


Peacn, L. pu G. Practical ries for Stage and Classroom, 2nd 
series , . University of London Press 


Before the Romans came, 5.0.supers; Hadrian marches, 9.2.1.supets. 
—— Ai Dramatic History of England. Book 1. Un. Lon. Press 
Ten one-act plays. 
—— The Castles of England . ‘ . Un. Lon. Press 


Many of these would be suitable. 


MAETERLINCK, M. The Blue Bird. Act 2. Scene 3. Methuen 
The visit to the Isle of Memory, 1.1.9.1 dog (optional). 


Mrrcuison, N. Nix Nought Nothing ; , . Cape 


My ain sel’, 1.3.1.2 fairies. Scots dialect essential. Other plays in this volume 
might be adapted. See Six Modern Plays and Seven Modern Plays 


Oakben, E. C., & Sturt, M. Pattern Plays. ; Nelson 1/- 


Pastorella (adapted from Spenser), 4.4.many supers. May be lengthened by 
dances. 


Osarta, S. The Melon Thief. ‘ ‘ ° French 1/6 


Japanese farce, 2.0. 


Syrert, N. Six Fairy Plays for Children. , . Lane 3/6 
White magic, 2.3.fairies and goblins. 
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Longer Plays. 


Mortanp, H. Five Plays of Pioneers . , , Nelson 1/6 


John Smith of Virginia (3 scenes), 7.2.supers ad Jib. Exciting Red Indian 
drama; dances important. 


SmitH, E. Form Room Plays. Junior . ' . Dent 1/4 
Circe’s palare (3 scenes) (from Hawthorn), 9.4.supers.animals ; A Midsummer 
Nigh?’s Dream (5 scenes), 8.1.8; The Travelling Companion (from Andersen) 
(3 scenes), 7.2.supers. 


—— Intermediate . ‘ . : ‘ . Dent 1/4 
The Goose Girl (3 scenes), 3.5.2.supers. 
VarE, D. Princess in Tartary . ‘ ‘ . Murray 


A fantasy in two acts and an epilogue. Written for marionettes but easily 
adaptable, on the story of Marco Polo. Very unusual and amusing. 


GROUP 3.—FOR YOUNG PEOPLE FROM I§ TO 18. 
Short Plays. 


Bax, C. Square Pegs . ‘ ‘ . . French 
0.2. 

—— The Cloak 4 . 5 ‘ , . C. Palmer 
0.3. 

BripGEs, T. C. & V. Dead Man’s Pool 


4.0. A drama with much comedy. 


Grant, N. The Last War , , . ‘ French 1/- 


2.0.7. A fantasy. 


Grecory, Lapy. Spreading the News , . Putnam 1/- 
7.3. A roaring farce. 


Housman, L. False Premises . ‘ . . Blackwell 3/6 
A Fool and his money, 3.0. A comedy. 

Housman, L. Little Plays of St. Francis. Sidgwick & Jackson 1/- each 
Sister Gold, 7.0; The Peacemakers; Brother Wolf, 7.0. 

Outp, H. Plays of Pioneers. . ‘ ; French 1/6 
Joan the Maid, 3.3. A historical play. 

Ratcuirr, N. Eastward in Eden , ‘ ‘ Nelson 3/6 


Pedlar’s progress, 9.5.supers; Rustic Hey, 7.6.1; Waiddershins, 9.6.supers. 
These are experiments in community work. 


Rocgrs, J. W. Five Plays from the Other Side. French 2/6 
Judge Lynch, 2.2. 
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Longer Plays. 


ARIsTOPHANES. The Birds. Trans. by T. Sheppard, songs by 
A. W. Verrall, music by Sir H. Parry . Bowes 


16.1.chorus. Difficult comedy. 


—— The Frogs. Trans. by G. Murray ; ‘ . Dent 
9.3.supers.chorus. Difficult comedy. 


Bripces, R. Collected Poems . ‘ , : Oxford 


Demeter, 2 masque in verse. 3 acts. 


Euripipes. Afestis. Trans. into rhymed verse by G. Murray. 
Allen & Unwin 


8.2.chorus. : 
There is also an edition in blank verse in Standard Plays for Girls, edited 
with full acting notes by E. Fogerty. (Allen and Unwin, 1/6.) 


SopHOCLES. Antigone. (In Standard Plays mentioned above). 
6.3.chorus.supers. 


Housman, L., & Barker, G. Prunella. Sidgwick & Jackson 2/6 


Fantasy in three acts. 7.6.8. 


Swann, M. The Revolving Year. ‘ ‘ ° -Howe 2/6 


A modernized presentation of the myth of the Corn Spirit. Unusually 
interesting. Chorus and parts for all ages. 


Mimes, Masques and Pageants. 


BARNE, K. Adventurers . ‘ , ° -Deane. 1/9 words. 


Deane. 1/9 music. 
Six episodes which can be rehearsed separately. 


Bennett, R. Le?’s Do a Play . . , ‘ Nelson 4/- 
L. Harris, The Outline of a pageant. 


‘Ganpy, I. When the Queen Passed By ° . Deane 1/- 


10.8.3. A play of the time of James I, including a short masque. 


Ke.iy, M. How to Make a Pageant . ; . Pitman 5/- 
—— & Marrianp, J. F. The Gipsy Laddie ° Deane 1/- 


A mime to the accompaniment of voices in unison. Music. 2.1.supers ad Jib. 


MacnaMara, M. The Tall, Tall Castle ° J. Williams 1/- 


Burlesque mime. 9.1.1.speakers. 25 minutes. 
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American Notes 


CHILDREN’S PREFERENCES IN Book ILLUSTRATION.— 
Some little time ago we mentioned a survey, conducted 
by the Association of Arts in Childhood, of the reaction 
by children to various types of book illustration. We are 
now able to give some results of this survey from a report 
published in the Publishers’ Weekly last December. 

Notes were made, as informally as possible, of the 
reactions of children when they were shown cettain books, 
and reports of the experiment were made by seventeen 
teachers and librarians who had expetimented with nearly 
1,500 children of varying ages in many parts of the country. 

No very definite results were expected and the survey 
was conducted in the hope that some data might be obtained 
that might prove of use as guidance towards future investi- 
gation. Certain points, however, were very noticeable, 
particularly the wide variation in taste even among children 
of similar age and environment. 

The main results may be summarized as follows : 

(1) The subject matter of the pictures was com- 

mented on more than any other factor. 

(2) Children between five and eight liked pictures 
of things within their own experience. 

(b) Children between nine and twelve seemed 
better able to appreciate subjects outside 
their immediate world as well. 

(c) The ten and eleven-year-olds were the ones 
who showed most interest in fairies, dwarfs 
and other fanciful things. 

Colour was strongly favoured by children of all 

ages. A few, however, especially some of the 

older ones, said they liked black and white 
illustrations. One seven-yeat-old remarked that 
black and white pictures shine out better.” — 

Of the 1,500 children approached only 149, of 

which 97 were gitls, commented on drawing, 

size, lay-out and design. Both approval and 
disapproval was expressed of border design and 
of unusual arrangement on the page. 
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It seems that distorted, cattoonised and what 
the adult might describe as “ childish ” drawings 
wete not popular. One girl said, “IT like a 
picture with definite lines, so that you know 
what you are looking at.” 

(4) Many children thought it important for a picture 

to make things seem real. 

Some attempt was made to survey comments in which 
emotional response was implicit and, in very general terms, 
it was found that fear and apprehension came first, pleasure 
and happiness next, and thrills and excitement next. 

Love, when mentioned, was between. animals or animals 
and man, but never between pérsons. Feelings of ditt 
and cleanliness, sadness and kindness, wete reported often 
enough for the surveyors to feel that these aspects of the 
question warranted further investigation. So also did the 
mattet of humour. 


ANNE CARROLL Moore.—Miss Anne Carroll Moore, 
superintendent of children’s work in the New York 
Public Libraries, has been awarded the Constance Lindsay 
Skinner Memorial Medal for “outstanding work as a 
pioneer in the field of better books for childten,” and it 
is probable that no woman in America has more thoroughly 
earned this award. 

Miss Moore began her work as a childten’s librarian 
close on fifty yeats ago at the Pratt Institute Free Library, 
and for more than thirty years has controlled the children’s 
work in New York Public Libraries. In 1918 she was 
asked to write children’s book criticism in the Bookman. 
Her reviews there represented “the first sustained con- 
temporary criticism of children’s books in America or in 
England.” These regular criticisms continued until 1927. 
From 1924 to 1930 Miss Moore edited a page of children’s 
book reviews in the weekly “ Books” section of the 
New York Herald Tribune, under the title “‘ The Three 
Owls,” a title suggested by the weathervane on the 
children’s library at Westbury, Long Island. These 
reviews and criticisms, pioneering work in a practically 
untouched field, have exerted a tremendous influence on 
the production of children’s books in Ametica, and I think 
it will readily be conceded there that no othet one person 
has done so much fine work in the field. 





New Books for the Spring 


QUETZAL QUEST. By V. W. v. Hagen and Quail 
Hawkins. Illustrated by Antonio Sotomayor. Foreword 
by Julian Huxley. 6/- net 


An account of the search in Honduras for the very rare and 
beautiful bird, the quetzal. 


THE SHIP AGROUND. By C. Fox Smith. Illustrated 
by Walter C. Hodges. 6/- net. 


A story of hidden treasure in the late eighteenth century. 


LOST MEN IN THE GRASS. By Alan Griff. Illus- 
trated by Eric Newton. 4/- net. 


A scientific fantasy reminiscent of the early romances of 
H. G. Wells. 





PEG-LEG AND THE INVADERS. By Peter Dawlish. 


4/- net. 
Captain Peg-Leg Johnston, last year’s new sea hero in fiction, 
has a new adventure searching for submarine bases round 
the English coasts. 


ANIMAL JOE. By Mary Grigs. Illustrated in colour 
and black and white by Newton Whittaker. 3/6 net. 


Joe Worple was devoted to animals, and this led him into 
some strange and funny adventures. 


New Picture Books 


THE 500 HATS OF BARTHOLOMEW CUBBINS. 
Written and illustrated by Dr. Seuss. 6/- net. 
A big flat book with comic drawings in two colours and an 
entertaining story. 
POMPEY WAS A PENGUIN. By Thomas Wyatt 
Bagshawe. Pictures by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. 4/6 net. 
A lively description of a year in the life of a Gentoo 
penguin, very fully illustrated. 
MACHINES. Twenty-four pictures in colour by 
Lewis Lupton. Descriptions by Brian Reed. 4/6 net. 


Four new titles in the 
CHAMELEON SERIES 


A BOOK OF SEA VERSE A BOOK OF COMMON BIRDS 
A LITTLE BOOK OF A BOOK OF COMMON BEASTS 
ARCHITECTURE Each 1/6 net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 














All who love fun... 


. - - love TOM SAWYER 


Mark Twain’s half promise to tell the rest of this mischievous 
boy’s adventures was never fulfilled. Now CLEMENT WOOD 
has done it in genuine Twainian style. Every character, every 
incident rings true. 


Tom Sawyer Grows Up 


Here are Tom, a little older, but just as irresistible ; Huck Finn, 

a shade more responsible, perhaps ; and Becky Thatcher, whom 

Tom finds adorable. A story for boys and girls and parents. 
Illustrated (5s. net) 


Mary Stuart 
Young Queen of Scots 


MILDRED CRISS makes a real contribution to the literature 
of The Rose of Scotland in this delightfully told story, for older 
girls, of the early life of the brave, unfortunate Queen. Jlustrated. 

(6s. net) 


Tommy Hawke at School 


MICHAEL PATRICK’S young detective returns to school 
as a special pupil in order to solve the mystery of the missing 
games trophies. A fine school story and a ‘detective.’ (4s. net) 


The Great Tabu 


L. PATRICK GREENE, author of the Trooper Useless books, 
tells a thrilling story with the true African background. (5s. net) 


Harrap Books for Boys and Girls 
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The New Books 
FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


Beevers, M. Mr. Toad goes to Sea. Mlius. by A. 
Wright. 113 pp. 846. Murray . , 4/6 


All the many readers who were thrilled by the feats of 
detection of The Great Mr. Toad will come to this new book with 
keen anticipation. It is not perhaps so exciting as its forerunner, 
but it is very amusing and refreshing. Mr. Toad shows his 
customary resourcefulness; the irrepressible mice-constables 
Curly and Tail are delightful; so is the surly but courageous 
Ferdie Ferret. The search for the Golden Cheese and its success- 
ful conclusion despite the Bulbos and the Dancing Trees is a 
tale of great adventure. The merit of Mr. Beevers’ stories, apart 
from their humour, lies in the splendid characterisation of the 
animals who form the dramatis persone. 


Grics, M. Animal Joe. Illus. 112 pp. 9x6. 

Oxford . : j , , ; , 3/6 

Miss Grigs has a facile pen and can tell a good story, as 
witness her earlier story The Yellow Cat. Animal Joe is by no 
means of the same high standard. It is the story of a boy with an 
amazing faculty for imitating the calls of birds and animals. It 
starts well, but when, after becoming famous for his animal 
broadcasts, Joe himself suffers transformation into a parrot, 
a monkey, a cockerel and a giraffe, the story loses interest 
and does not carry conviction. 


Seuss, Dr. The 500 Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins. 


Illus. by the author. 47 pp. 12Xg9. Cloth 
back. Oxford . ° . ' ; ; 6/- 
The story of a small boy’s hat that couldn’t be taken off; at 
least as often as it was taken off another appeared in its place, 
and of the adventures that befell its owner in consequence. 
Readers who enjoyed the freshness of humour of And to 
Think that I saw it on Mulberry Street, will welcome this new book 
by the same author-artist. Both text and pictures have a delight- 
fully ridiculous humour that is a useful tonic. 


SAMIVEL. Brown the Bear. Illus. by the author. 
40 pp. 12} 94, boards. Murray . . ‘ 4/6 


This first war-time Spring there has been a dearth of picture 
books. Indeed, only two have turned up for review. One of 
them, The 500 Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins, reviewed elsewhere, 
hails from America. The other is French. 
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Brown the Bear is, as far as 1 am aware, the first of Samivel’s 
books to be published in this country, and I cannot feel that the 
text, which is a rhymed prose, is likely to be fully appreciated 
by English children. It is very adult and sophisticated in its 
mentality and phrasing. But whatever the text, which in any 
case is very clever, the pictures are a delight. These, too, have 
a certain sophistication, but this is forgiven for the boisterous 
humour, the clever drawing, the charming little details which 
every child will spot with glee. One feels that here is a true 
artist, but rather for grown-ups than for children. 


Corxitt, D. E. Larry amend Illus. " pp. 
9x6. Nelson . ; , 3/6 


Parmer, R. Bombus the Bumble Bee Illus. 83 PP. 
9x6. Nelson . . 3/6 


Rirson, Lady K. Molly the ee Forest Pavy. Illus. 
96 pp. 9x6. Nelson ‘ 3/6 


Cory, H. Vulpes: an a Fox. Illus. 88 pp. 
9x6. Nelson . ; 3/6 


These four books are the _ of a new pone of animal 
stories intended for children between nine and twelve years. 
I cannot but feel that readers of eleven and twelve are entitled to, 
and will welcome, books without the sweetening that story form 
gives them and that they will look down on this series as rather 
wishy washy. There is, however, no denying the authenticity 
of the facts presented, and for children of nine the books will 
serve as a stimulus to further interest in nature just as the Bedtime 
Story Books by Burgess do to children slightly younger. The 
line drawings by W. N. Parker are satisfactory and the brightly 
coloured wrappers will do their full share towards attracting young 
readers. 


FOR READERS FROM to to 14 


‘Cory, H. Wild Animals at Home. Illus. 112 PP. 
93 x 74. Nelson : 7/6 


Mr. Cory has a wide experience of wild life both i in Britain 
and in Canada and in this new book he draws on his store of 
knowledge of the habits of many creatures. He gives details of 
the training of young beaver, deer, rabbits, raccoon and sea- 
lions, and the use of bluff as a weapon of defence ; he discusses 
the mysteries of migration and communication. Finally, he gives 
a chapter on animal photography. The book is illustrated with 
some fine photographs mostly taken in Canadian National Parks 
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and a number of marginal sketches. I suppose it is difficult for 
a writer on wild life to tell us anything new and the outstanding 
books are those by observers who are able to bring an unusually 
sensitive and imaginative mind to bear on their subject. I do 
not think Mr. Cory can be hailed as such an observer. Never- 
theless his book gives details of animal behaviour that I do not 
recollect to have read elsewhere. It is for readers of twelve 
upwards. 


Criss, M. Mary Stuart. Illus. 287 PP. 8x 54. 
Harrap ; 6/- 


This is a story of the — life of — ~~ of Scots, and 
the portrayal of the gallant little Queen, who is nevertheless 
a natural and charming child, will make instant appeal to girls 
of eleven and upwards, who are usually strong partisans of the 
ill-starred Mary. Though she may have herself to blame for many 
of the misfortunes of her later life, no one can follow Mary’s 
efforts to please and to do her duty in France, in spite of the 
forces working against her, without feeling that tragedy marked 
her for its own almost from the cradle. The style of the book is 
sometimes too juvenile and, it is marred by excessive senti- 
mentality. One feels that the historical background is well 
indicated. 


Denison, M. Sxsannah at Boarding School. Illus. 
351 pp. 7#X54. Dent . . ; , 6/- 
A continuation of Susannah of the Mounties adventures, 
this time at an English boarding school at Windsor. Sue, still 
as impulsive and wilful as ever, finds the restrictions and rules 
irksome at first, but she gradually finds out the truth of Lady 
Charlotte’s advice that “school is what you make it.” Her 
fresh Canadian outlook amidst the rather stuffy conservative 
atmosphere of a Victorian boarding school is stimulating and 
Sue’s adventures and experiences are told with vivacity and charm. 
Girls of about eleven and twelve who like school tales should 
find this story of Sue at Arundel Abbey in Queen Victoria’s days 
a welcome change from the stereotyped modern school story. 


SALTEN, F. Bambi’s Children. Ullus. by E. Pinner. 
277 pp. 8x5}. Heinemann P 8/6 


Felix Salten is among those very few writers wie by a 
combination of deep knowledge based on long observation and a 
sensitive imagination have produced books on various aspects 
of nature which bring their readers into intimate contact with 
the creatures and the life of the wild. His story of Bambi the Deer 
established his reputation. In this new book Bambi’s twin 
fawns, Geno and Gurti, are seen growing up amidst the dangers 








COUNTRY LIFE announce three new 


“JUNIOR COUNTRY LIFE” 
Titles 3/6 each 
FURLONG FARM, by Eleanor Helme. 


A story of the Young Farmers’ Clubs. 


UNDER THE CHESTNUT TREE, by Ida Gandy. 


An instructive book about children in the country with a 
fund of lore on flowers and herbs. 


PLUM DUFF AND PRUNELLA, by Phillis Garrard. 


All about Prunella and her magic horse. Adventures, excite- 
ments and thrills. 


There are also another 27 titles in this series of books for 
children with outdoor interests. We shall be glad to send a 
complete list on request to 


COUNTRY LIFE, 2/10, Tavistock Street, W.C.2 








OVER 60 YEARS Askews of Preston 
EXPERIENCE have intensively specialised in 


ti Children’s Books for over 
in the world of half a century, and can justly 


claim to ha intimate 
J UV E N l L E acuteien of ‘children’s books 


B O OK S and their publishers. 


The firm carry an immense 

stock, the variety and value of 

which are without equal in 

the trade—a stock that is a 

source of satisfaction and 

pleasure to all visiting librarians 
and teachers. 


Inspection cordially invited. 
James Askew & Son, Ltd. 


LIBRARY BOOKSELLERS 
PRESTON 
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of the forest with their mother Faline to counsel them and with 
the princely Bambi, with his forest wisdom, always appearing 
at moments of great danger to protect them. The other creatures 
of the forest: Perri the squirrel, the hare, the screech owl, 
the magpie, the fox and others, take their place, and in the 
background is Man, the ever-feared and sinister figure with the 
“ thunder stick.” It is an excellent book, preserving the atmos- 
phere of wild life throughout, despite the seemingly human 
conversation indulged in by the animals and birds. 


The Intermediate Library 
FROM FOURTEEN ONWARDS 


Bowen, M. Strangers to Freedom. Illus. 231 pp. 
8x5. Dent ; 7/- 


This story of the French Revolution has an excellent fore- 
word, and it is to be hoped that readers will not skip it. In it 
Miss Bowen seeks to set her period in reasonable perspective, 
and she also gives an outline of the actual life of one of her 
characters. Gabrielle de Fretat, serving at first in a humble 
capacity at the court, is later a companion in an aristocratic 
family who flee to Switzerland, leaving Gabrielle and the governess 
in charge of their house and possessions in Paris. Fiction blends 
well with fact, and in an exciting and moving story the authoress 
succeeds in producing a credible, unsentimental picture of 
ordinary life in Paris. She strives to present both sides in the 
Revolution clearly and without bias, and the result can be 
recommended as amplifying instead of, as is so often the case, 
unbalancing and even falsifying the history book. 


DEARDEN, J. Iron and Steel To- “a. Illus. 190 pp. 
82 x sh. Oxford : : ; F 4/6 


In the pageant of progress re steel plays a somewhat 
sinister part. It has become the symbol of ghastly destruction. 
At the same time the production of iron and steel for more humane 
purposes goes on, and invention, research and experiment con- 
tinue to perfect the processes of production and to evolve new 
uses for the metal. This volume surveys the field adequately 
and as simply as maybe, explaining the developments from the 
earliest days of wrought iron, the first days of steel, the changes 
brought about by the discoveries of Bessemer and other scientists, 
the use of electricity, methods of testing, the properties of various 


kinds of steel, etc. The many photographs illustrating the book 
are excellent. 
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Durr, D. V. The Rough with the Smooth. Illus. 
186 pp. 845}. Dent . . ‘ A 7/6 


Action, adventure and danger are the breath of life to Mr. 
Duff, who began his career by being the sole survivor from 
a torpedoed ship and being told by the U-boat commander 
concerned “to sink and be damned.” The end of the war 
saw him out of a job, but the Black and Tans provided more 
adventure. In 1922 the Irish “troubles” were settled and 
Mr. Duff was again out of work but with a pension of £50 a 
year. Recruiting was now in full swing for the newly formed 
British Gendarmerie for Palestine and Mr. Duff saw possibilities 
in this new force. He stayed in Palestine until malaria forced 
him out of the service and back to England. By way of epilogue 
he tells of a journey he was called upon to make to Abyssinia 
to get the life story of Emperor Haile Selassie, but before he 
reached Abyssinia the Emperor had fled his country. The 
journey nevertheless provided adventures, including an unex- 
pected interview with Mussolini. 

There is a good deal of the unexpected in the book; it 
reads like a thriller. One feels that Mr. Duff must have a charmed 
life and that he couldn’t keep out of adventures and narrow 
escapes if he tried. He is now back at his first work; he is 
serving on a minesweeper. 

It is certainly a book that will capture the imagination of 
boys in their teens for whom it is intended, and in among the 
thrills it gives a great deal of information about the difficulties 
the Palestine Police have been up against ever since their 
formation. 


Fisk, D. The Sun, the Sky, and Kit. Ullus. a pp. 
$} x 54. Faber . : , 8/6 


The author of this book is highly “qualified in the field of 
meteorology, and here she has adopted a method well calculated 
to make what might appear to be a rather dry-as-dust science a 
most fascinating affair. Kit is an intelligent boy and his questions 
and imaginings serve as pegs on which to hang descriptions of 
every aspect of weather lore. It is a complicated science, but Miss 
Fisk clarifies the problems that arise in it and readers of fourteen 
onwards will find the book of great interest. There are numerous 
explanatory sketches and diagrams. 


Pout, V. Bushveld Adventures. Illus. - pp. 
gi x54. Faber ‘ . 8/6 
Any man who has spent a onl deal of his life in the wilds 


must have a tale to tell. Mr. Pohl is such a man and in this book 
he recounts many of his adventures in contact with lions, deadly 
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snakes and leopards with a simple unpretentious style that makes 
good reading. At times he is excitingly vivid in description of 
hair-raising adventure, at others quietly suggestive of moonlit 
nights beside a camp-fire. The scene of the book is the Bushveld 
about two hundred miles north of Pretoria, a district not very 
well known. 


PourakoFF, N. Coco the Clown. Illus. 243 pp. 
84 Xx st. Dent . R . 10/6 
Any clown has entree to any child’s binnee. When that 
clown is one of the best known and most popular at Olympia 
he is likely to be known and loved by thousands of children of all 
ages, and his autobiography should be sure of a large audience. 
Coco’s admirers will be entranced as they read of the exciting 
life their hero has led and the very simple and intimate style of 
the narrative helps to make a tale that will keep the reader 
engrossed to the last page. 


Putnam, G. P. Soaring Wings. Illus. 271 pp. 
9X 53. Harrap ' . 1/- 
To the majority of ain Annie Bathart’ s own books 
describing her flights will suffice, but there are many who will 
welcome the present volume for the background it gives to the 
famous filyer’s exploits. It shows her from her earliest days as 
ready to take risks, to attempt things “for the fun of it.” It 
shows her too in her steadfast belief in the possibilities of 
aviation as a career for women; in her efforts to further these 
possibilities ; in her capacity of adviser on careers to university 
girls; as a writer and lecturer. Mr. Putnam has given us in 
fact a biography that rounds off his famous wife’s own books 
and fills in a number of gaps in those accounts of actual flights. 


SMYTHE, F. The Adventures of a Mountaineer. Ullus. 
228 pp. 8#x54. Dent . . ‘ . 7/6 


This is the first of a series, “ Travellers’ Tales,” designed 
especially to appeal to boys and girls of from fourteen onwards. 
They are the personal narratives of men who have thought more 
of adventure than of safety ; men likely to fill many young minds 
with a wish to emulate them. Mr. Smythe tells the story of his 
mountaineering career from its beginning among the rocks of 
Wales and the English Lake District, through his apprenticeship 
in the Alps and the Dolomites, to the thrilling and arduous 
attempts on Everest. There are breath-taking moments in the 
book, the more so because of the simple, even matter of fact 
narrative style. Mr. Smythe makes it q° uite clear that many 
climbing accidents are due to the taking of chances. A series of 
splendid photographs by the author add to the interest of the 
book. 





Brown 
the Bear 


Written and Illustrated in 
colour 


By SAMIVEL 


Translated from the French 
by Katherine Busvine. 


The Nursery World. 


“A fascinating book, full 
of funny quips and jokes.” 





Manchester Guardian. 





“Pictures of an impish 
humour and text that has 
plenty of fun.” 


4s. 6d. net 





Mr. Toad 
Goes to Sea 
By 
MARJORIE BEEVERS. 


“A really good animal 
adventure story with all 
sorts of interesting details 
and pictures.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


Illustrated by Alan Wright. 
4s. 6d. net. 


ohn Murray 
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SPENCER, D. A. The Cinema ies Illus. 191 pp. 

82 x 54. Oxford ' 4/6 

Here is a businesslike survey of all aspects of the cinema 
industry. From the camera as the primary essential the whole 
process of film production is explained. It includes the making 
of cartoons and trick films, the uses of sub-standard apparatus ; 
colour work; and gives an account of the changes in the industry 
during its rapid growth. A useful book intended for those who 
are really interested in getting a broad view of the whole industry. 


SOME 1939 BOOKS RECEIVED TOO LATE 
TO BE REVIEWED IN OUR DECEMBER ISSUE 


Guzit, M. Child of China. Illus. by W. Holz. 

188 pp. 83x53. Oxford . , 6/- 

This is an unusual book, very real and at times poignant, 
for it depicts the troubled life of present-day China through the 
eyes of a poor little Chinese girl. Sa Tu Sai, happy child of a 
poor peasant family, is sold into slavery, and endures first, the 
hardship of overwork in a factory in the city, and then the 
catastrophe of war. Her devotion to Tu Ku, a little Chinese boy 
whom she rescues from the floods, plays an important part in 
the story. Sa Tu Sai faces adversity bravely, and the effect of 
war upon the Chinese people is vividly seen through her eyes. 

This book has sincerity and depth of vision, and children 
will find in it, not only a picture of what life is like in China to-day, 
but a noble and lovable heroine. 

The illustrations in two colours are decorative and pleasing. 


James, G. John and Mary’s Secret Society. Illus. 
by Mary Gardiner. 272 pp. 744%. Muller . 5/- 


The author is to be congratulated on maintaining in this 
book the high standard of its four predecessors. John and 
Mary are definitely older than when they last appeared, but they 
have lost nothing of their appeal as very real, lively children, 
and the now familiar setting of the Berkshire farm is as interesting 
and effective as ever. 

The “ Secret Society” is a society for doing good (as a 
change from being naughty), and if its plans sometimes miscarry, 
they are at least original and made with the very best of intentions. 
Some of the good deeds have very laughable results ! 

Children will appreciate the details of John and Mary’s 
domestic life which the author never neglects to weave into the 
story; they will also like the attractive and interesting illus- 
trations in line which are scattered throughout the text. For 
children of nine to twelve years of age. 
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Lovett, D. A. Toby Twinkle. Illus. by W. Triet. 


183 pp. Cape . . : ‘ 5/- 


This story should appeal to most children up to about the 
age of twelve, for it has the popular theme of a runaway up against 
the world. Red-haired and adventurous Toby Twinkle, whose 
real identity is a little mysterious, dislikes Mrs. Darke and the 
unpleasant house he lives in, and one day he escapes. He becomes 
mixed up in an attempted burglary, falls in with a kindly old 
tinker, Abel Trot, and, after a good many hardships and adven- 
tures, the mystery of his identity is solved. 

This story is told with a pleasant sense of humour and the 
illustrations, slightly caricatured, are amusing and effective. 


Urriey, A. Tales of Four Pigs and Brock the Badger. 
Illus. by A. Buckels. 246 pp. 8x5. Faber . 5/- 


I like this book, and I think that children will like it too, 
but I must confess that I am disappointed at the author’s lack of 
originality in these simple narratives. The four pigs live together 
in a little cottage by the side of a shady lane: their guardian is 
Brock the Badger. At once one is reminded of the Wind in the 
Willows ; Brock, with her periodical excursions into the wood, 
is so like Badger! Many of the adventures have more than an 
echo of a familiar folk-tale plot; and one episode, where Rain 
enters the cottage, is a forcible reminder of the visit of the South- 
West Wind in The King of the Golden River. 

In spite of these drawbacks, the book is well written and 
produced: paper and print are good and the strong black-and- 
white illustrations of Alec Buckels add to the general attractive- 
ness of the volume. For children of seven to nine years of age. 











BOOKBINDING IN WARTIME 


We beg to announce to our many clients that our Bindery 
will continue to operate as before—we have made elaborate 
arrangements to carry on, and to give Librarians the same 
workmanship as hitherto. Books at our bindery are 
particularly safe from War risks. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LIMITED 


PORTWAY, BATH 



























PAPER 
IS 
VERY PRECIOUS 


PUBLISHERS are now facing tremendous difficulties __ 
owing to the shortage of supplies of paper, and it 
seems inevitable that fewer books will be published. It 
is mot unreasonable to suppose that publishers will 
produce those children’s books which are likely to be 
financially successful. 


Librarians, for their part, have therefore a responsibility. | 


a 


It is for them to decide whether they will lend the z 
publishers all the support in their power by buying those 
books which are worth while. Booksellers too must : 


share this responsibility. 
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We shall continue to persuade all our customers to buy 

quality rather than cheapness, though we shall keep a 

special look-out for, and shall do our utmost to sell, those 

books which combine both these desiderata. The best 

books for children are always available for inspection in 

our showroom and we will gladly send copies on approval 
on request. 
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